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ABSTRACT . ' 

This paper represents a summary statement on an 
investigation into the area of-statewide testing of minimum basic 
skills conducted last year for the New Jersey Task Force on 
Competency Indicators and Standards.. Survey work and the study of 
source documents led to ther following .conclusions : (1) there was no 
obvious and. agreed upon set of .employment skills but that these, to 
the extent that employers will even talk- about . them , varied widely 
from job to job (perhaps a large scale' job analysis might be more 
revealing); (2) there was no' obvious and agreed upon, set of social 
and citizenship skills required by all people; (3) having a minimum 
competenc^y test on common employment, social and citizenship skills 
cannot , be accomplished at this time without a large- scale job 
analysis; (4) competency tests can,be and hay^ been built and are. 
charact^ristically of the criterion-referenced type; (5) nationally/, 
although competency tests exist and dxe used typically to measure 
basic skills in reading and math, rarely does performance on them 
.constitute a graduation requirement; and (6) the state testing 
program in New Jersey in reading and math, like tests in many other 
places, seemed to go beyond the basics of reading and math into 
abstract levels which may . not need to be mastered by all or even most 
..students. :..(Author/MV) _^^^^^^ 1. - — . 
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ABSTRACT 



This paper was intended to ansv^er the following questions: 

.J ' ""'^ • 

f 1 ) are there a common set of skills 'needed for employment that 

can be identified? 
(2) are there a common set of skills needed for citizenship and 

social participation that can be identified? 
(3j) , „can the results of answering questions 1 and 2 form the 

basts., for a- minimum competency test? " 
! 1(4^) ; what;;;^ of test instrument s]1ould; be used.;;to rr,-r:isure minimum 

competencies? . 

(5) can the current New Jersey state testing program be used for 
assessing minitnum" competencies? " . 

(6) what have other states (and cities) done to measure minimum 
baric competencies and graduation requirements and does a use- 
ful pattern or model emerge? 

Survey work and the study of source documents led to the following 

c i nno, • ■ ■ ■ , 



conclusions 

(1) 



there is no obvious and agreed upon set of employment skills 
but that these, to the extent that employers will even talk ^ 
about them, very widely from job to job (perhaps a large scale 
job analysis might be more revealing); 

(2) there is no obvious ^and agreed upon set of social and citizen- 
ship skills required by all people; 

(3) having a minimum-competency test on common employment, social 
and cilyizenship skills cannot be accomplished at this time 
without a large scale job ci.ndlysiB; 

(4) competency tests can be and have been built and are character-^ 
istically of the-criterion-referenced type; 

(5) nationally, altliougK' competency tests exist and are used-typi- 
cally to measure basic skills in reading and math, rarely does 
performance on them constitute a graduation requirement; 

(6) the state testing program in flew Jersey in reading and math, 
like tests, in many other places, seems to go beyond the basics 
of reading and math into abstract levels which may not need to 
be mastered by all or even most students. 



Paper presented to the .^nnual Meeting of the American; Educational 
Research Association, New York City, April 1977. 
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The present, paper represents a sumary statement an investigation 
into the area of statewide testing of minimum basic skillsvthat we con- ^ 
ducted , last year for the New Jersey Task Force on Competency Indicators 
and Standards. .> ^ . 

The first set of Issues that we dealt with concerned the identi- 
fication of minimum basic skills needed for employment in business, 
government and the ari^ed services as well as 'd consideration of the mini- 
mum basic skiTls required for adequate functioning in various other social 
roles. • . 

It would appear to be obvious that there are minimum basic skills 
which each person must bring to the job market to gain employment, and to 
his/her various roles as a citizen, parent, and social participant in 
general. Yet surveys v^e made of employers, and of the relevant research 
and literature, led us to two broad conclusions: ^ 

1. Em ployment Skills - 

While educational level attained and employment status have 
been shown to be highly related, that relationship is complex 
-and continually changing. - Neither education measured formally 
.by certification nor the skills presumably learned thereby will, 
in and of themselves, guarantee employment. Many factors, .in- 
cluding subjective considerations)* enter into .employment deci-/ 
. sions. There is, therefore, no -simple, minimum of skill attain- 
ment required by the employment market in general which can be 
used in a direct v/ay to establish basic skill minimums for 

pupils graduating from the public school system^ However, 

where requirements for en try level jobs doffall wi^thin areas 
for which the schools are deemed responsible, they most fre- 
quently, concern commuhications (reading and writing) and arith- 
metic . 

2. Citizen/Pa re nt/Social Skills - 

There are minimum competencies necessary to function in our 
society, this is attested to by the existence of expensive 
institutions and programs charged with the custociianship of 
individuals who, for one reason or another, do not possess 
these minimum competencies,. Actually, the school systems them- 
selves fall into this category. There is little guidance 
available as to what these basic Fkills are., or what levels of 
competence ought to be mandated. Nonetheless, what Information 
is available points to an emphasis on reading, writing and 
arithmetic, and particularly on reading and arithmetic. - 

•■■ . ... ■ • . , f 

In the area of minimum basic employment skills the following con- 
clusions were reached: ; ^ 
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v.". Business - . 

A survey was made of 15 New Jersey business firms - five each 
'of large, medium -and small busi'nesses - selected randomly from 
traditional sources to explore the area of employment practices 
as related to minimum basic skills. Information was obtained 
by interviews and questionnaires. From this study, the follow- 
ing conclusions were drawn: \ 

a. The issues surrounding hiring practices are viewed as 
volatile and dangerous due to the amount of court 
litigation over these issues in the recent past. 

Ilany firms resisted answering concerning their spec^ifii: 
criteria for employment. 

b. All firms contacted rely on impressionistic evidence 
<• at some stage of the selection process. Many factors 

play a part in the hiring process — family, personal 
contacts, legal requir^ilients where they exist, judged 
"aptitude." lio amount of education, therefore, can 
guarantee a job, particularly since being "overquali- 
.fied" for a job is as damaging as being "undergu^lified 

c. Requirements for employjnent most typically are speci- 
fically jcfb-related and are becoming more so due to . _ 

• recent court decisions. Very few general academic re- 
qui rements were found, although several f irms , Indicated 
they preferred high school graduates, particularly,^ for 

"" clerical positions.^ For some skilled occupations,* 
trade school training and/or apprenticeship is re- 

- quired. ' 

d. .All moderate and large firms contacted have some Jobs 
for which there are no educational requirements per 
se . Requirements for these jobs are typically con= 
cerned with sJch factors^ as health, dependability, 

„ . . , ability to learn the job and some specific job-related 

skills. Therefore, it is not possible to set minimum 

^ ^ educational-standards at some minimum ~required-f or 

employment" since .for some jobs such minimums are 
essentially "zero." 

e. Where basic school -related skills are specified for n, 
employm&nt -in entry-level jobs they are clustered in 
the areas of communications and arithmetic . The abi- 
lity to use verbal and written language is. a commonly 
stated requirement for clerical positions,' and is 
considered important in a. wide range of other jobs as 
well. Ability in arithmetic is not so commonly pre- 
scribed, but is considered essential to some jobs. 

f. Those firms which use tests in selecting employees ' 
are typically large firms with specified requirements 

" for eaich job. Such tests tend to be practical and 
•job-related as opposed to the general academic tests 
often employed in the past. This is a direct result of 
court rulings requiring a demonstration of the validity 
of all such tests. 



Government - — 

Civil Service offices in Washington, D.C., the Regional' Off ice- 
in New York, and State Offices in Trenton were contacted and 
interviews were held concerning hiring practices and criteria • 
for federal, state, andjocal employment. Civil Service docu- 
.ments concerning job descriptions, criteria, etc.,^were reviewed.^ 

Civil Service jobs are elaborately" del ineated and categorized.. ^ 
Minimum entry requirements for each job .category are established 
by determining the' necessary knowledge, skills and abilities. . 
Much of this work is published in available government documents. 
The criteria in .the published documents, however, are for skilled 
and professional level jobs. The criteria for the jobs' at entry 
level in the trades' and labor'areas are contained 'only in the 
internal Qua! if ication Guides , which ^re not available to the 
general public; Permission to see thcfse materials v/as refused.. 
Therefore, for many jobs it is possible to determine the type 
of qualification required, but the specific level of mastery 
required for a ^iven. job is restricted. From the information that 
was made available, to the Task Force, the following conclusions 
- seem.warrented: 

a. The. Federal Civil Servi-ce lists a number of jobs which 
have no educational requirements no^ written test pre- 
requisites. These jobs are often at the entry level. 
In addition, there are also "worker-trainee" designations 
specifically for those with poor educational backgrounds. 

b. At entry level, a common pattern is to require experience 
or a specific educational criteria, like high school 
graduation, and/or a specific minimum performance on a . 
test. There is a trend away from specific educational 
requirements, due to the difficulty in defining their, 
validity legall, and to the Civil Service tradition of 
v^or k4-n g^uPrjilF 9!j=4j ^"Ig^llt-. -^-Stm^^ EVK:in_ajL_sMlied__ 

~ levels, job experience has become the primary criterion, 
but in its absence specific educational experiences may- 
• ■ be substituted. ' . , 

c. Like industry, and for similar reasons, the Civil Service 
is very concerned about the . val idi.ty of tests used ,and 
other requirements. Tests tend, to be very job specific. 

. rather than of a general educajtipnalj nature. 

d. A sample of en try- level jobs within the state CiviT 
Service shoves requirements specific to each job, but in 
addition the very general requirement that appl i cants • 
be able to read and write Engl ish sufficiently well to 
be able to perform the job adequately . 

e. The requirements established are minimums and tliere is 
some indication that ^government, like every other employer, 

' hires the best that "they can find In terms of training and 
experience. Therefore, the de facto Requirements can 
"fluctuate with the job market. \r " - 
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3. /Vmed Services ^ - . / ^ ■ 

Recruiting personnel from all services were contacted concerning 
general requirements operative withirl the state. In addition, 
personnel at the district and command levels were interviewed, 
as well as personnel at the Armed Force Vocational Testing Groups 
and the Navy Pe^rsonne.l. Research and Development Center, The . 
following conclusions are merited: . - 

a. The armed services prefer to enlist h*;gh school 

. , graduates, but a'diploma is not absolutely necessary. 

b. All applicants .are given the Armed S-jrvices Vocational 
Aptitude- Battery and, scores on this test are used in 
determining acceptance and career placement. The 
services are reluctant to reveal mini fhum score level s^ 

' for enl is tmeat, since these levels fluctuate vnth^§upply 
and demand. ^ ' ' - . ^ . ^ 

c. Enlistees are given reading tests and those falling : ^ . 
below a 5th grade level are provided with. remedial train- 
ing. ' - 

In the ^rea of minimum basic skills required fgr social roles, the 
following conclusions were reached: 



1. No one yet knows the minimum skills and 
quired to function in social roles in o 
sparse, and is rarely targeted. directly 



proficiency. levels re- 
jr society. Research is 
to^ the question. 



For example,; no definitive studies were' found v;hich attempted 
to determine from observation of actual' life si tuatiohs the 
minimum skills required for social and/personal competence. 
• Most of the existing information comes from the Kork of committees 
not unlike the Task Force attempting to select skill-areas ajid 
competency levels by discussion and consensus. This is a reason- 
able procedure, but the great complexities of values, assumptions 

and approaches invoTvftf^ limit a g r pft m e nt- am on g s ir h rnp7 m i ttfift<; 

and provide^ittle basis for choice among them. 

Other relevant information comes from official statements adopted 
by individual states attempting to define and reaffirm the pur- . 
poses and priorities of primary and secondary education. . 

Common to all attempts to set guidelines in this area is a . 
strong emphasis on reading, arithmetic and writing, and particu- 
larly on reading and arithmetic, as basic skills . 

2. Studies of Basic Ski l l Areas 

• a. Perhaps the most ambitious atten'pt to specify the- ^ ^ ; 
. functional competencies necessary for adult participation 
- in society vyas conducted by the Adult Performance. Level 
Project of the University of Tex^s at Austin. This 
project operated within the area of adult education and 
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was concerned., therefore, with. ..identify ing tPfe areas 
of knowledge which delineated undereducated, under- 
epiployed adults from those enjoying more success. 

Five Knowledgo Areas - - 

From their research, project personnel concluded that 
five general knowledge areas were of primary importance: 
consumer economics, occupationaV'knowledge, community . 
resources, health, anjd'' government and law. . . 

Four "Skill Areas - . 

■ t ■ 

The project identified four iskill areas which were 
required; communication skills. (reading, writings 
speaking, listening), computation skills, problem solving 
skills and interpersonal relations skills. 

A second noted project frbm- the field of adult education 
is tlie New York State External High School Diploma Pro- 
gram associated with Syracuse University. As its title 
suggests, this project is concerned with .determ'ining 
areas and levels of adult functioning which can be con- 
sidered adequate for awarding diplomas to adults over 
18 who did hot complete high school. Four areas of 
competence were estabi ished as essential: - 

'(1) Basic Skills - . 

ReaditiO anS^ computation , the ability to communicate 
.effectively through writing, a visual media (like 
painting or dramatic performance), or through, speech 
or other aural media- (Tike musical composition or 
performance). The New York State Program proposes 
inflexible minimum standards :in. reading and computa- 
t tan~s.kjTts^Ti:1 y -a ri d- s t«tes~-tha-t e--s-t a ndan^ds- — : 
. be a requirement for the educational system as well 
as th^ individual. 

(2) General Knowledge - 

The project requires some ''judicious admixtures" 
of knowledge in the following fields:' language, 
math, science, ..social science and humanities 
(competencies- in language and rath are higher than 
those required undey Basic Skills). 

(3.) ' Social and Political Skills - 

Social and Political skills include a knowledge 
; of individual and :social consequences of personal 
and group, behavior and include how groups and 



individuals relate to' American political institutions 
cffid processes.. , • " i 

(4) Rersonal and Career PI ann 'tng Skills - 

The ability'to identify alternative futures, both 
personal and occupationaT, and to select aijiong 
these.and to pursue them productively is a require- 
. ment. 



•c. New York Regents Competen cy Tests - 

It should be recalled that these areas were compiled, 
for use with adults and cannot be applied indiscriminately 
- - to adults/children in school. For this latter purpose, 
the Board of .Regents on March 26, 1976 approved a re- 
solution establishing the passing of Basic Competency . 
Tests in reading, and mathematics as a requirement for 
issuance of a high school 'HTploma* . These tests are 
designed to measure ttie minTmum skills and^ capabilities . 
V , requtred of. adults in order to function adequately. 

They be given at Grade 9 with opportunity for re- 
testing/at lajter^ grades. Their use as a graduation :. " 
irjj^eqViTr^^ to begin in June, 1979. ;Three 
'Ca4df\J^ /tests are under development to be incorporated ^ 
intt950>-;X^^^ cover the areas of civics and citizen- . 
ship, p^^acll^dail^science ;V 
educatloh*^ a^nd'^:^^^^^^^^ and language development; 
. ^\ ^ '■ ■ ' '\ ■■ ' . - 
New Jersey Educational Goals Sta^tement— .„ 1-^ 

Any determination'^ of minimum, basic skills, ; required competency ., 
levels and assessment procedures must take into account the 
ultimate goals and priorities of the eduQational system as a 
wh(^l er-^nd-ma^ny-^-ta tesrH n c-lijd e Kseyr^hciTe adopted s uch~^ 
goal^i statements in recent years. - The goals wer;e adopted in J 972 
on the recommendation of a specially constituted Needs -Assess- 
ment Advisory Council, composed of a representati vi^. cross section , 
of 'the public. They included both ['Outcome*' goals^ i.e., the 
knowledges and skills pupj Is should acquire in the, publ ic . school 
system, and "Process" goals, i.e;, the means by which such >^ 
education ought to take place.. " . 



a. Outcome Goals - ■ ^ ; ^ 

"The publ ic schools in New Jersey shall help. every « 
pupil in the State: . 

(1) To acquire skills in obtaining information, 

sol ving problems thinking critically, and com- 
municating effectively. • 



(2) To acquire a stocfe ol basic informatribn concerning 
the principles of the-'ph^sical , .biologicaV and 
social sciences, the historical record of human 
achievements and fail iures, and current social 
issues. ^ , 

• ' - - . • ^ ji " • \ • . 

(3) To become an effective and responsible contri- 
butor to the decision-making processes of the poli- 
tical and other institutions of the community,, 
state, county and world. ^ 

(4) " To acquire the knowledge, skills and understanding 

that permit him/her to play a satisfying and 
.. responsible role as both produced and consumer 

(5) To acquire job entry-level skMlls cxnd also to 
acquire knowledge necessary for further education, 

(G)- To a^cquire the understanding of and ability tp 
form responsible relations with a 'wide range! of 
other people, including bulf hot- 1 imited to those 
' with social and cultural characteristics different 
-from his/her own.. 1 ^ 

(7) To acquire the capacities .for playing satisfying 
and responsible roles in family life. 

(8) To acquire the knowl^ge, habits and attitudes 
that promote personal^^nd public health, both 
physical and mental/ x 

j9) To acquire the ability and the desire to express 
^ himself/herself creatively in one or more of the 
aYts, ^nd to appreciate the aesthetic expressions 
of 0 their peep3e. \ ^ . 

(10) To acquire an understandnia of ethnic principles 
and values and,;the abi 1 ityi;o' apply them to his/ 
her ov/n 1 ife, • \ 

(11) To develop, an understanding of niss/her own worth, 
abil ities, potentialities and limrtations. . 

(12) To'Tearn to enjoy the process of learning and;to \ 
. acquire the skills necessary for a lifetime of 

continuous learning and . adaption to. change^/' ; • 

Process Goals - , ' . 

"The public schools in New Jersey shall provide: 



' . ' ' ' - 9 

Instruction which bears a meaningful relationship 
^. \ . • tojtlie present and futiire needs and/or interests 
of pupils." 

(2) Significant opportunities consistent. with the age 
of th*e pupil, for helping to determine the nature 

; , ' of the educational experiences' of the pupil. 

(3) Specialized and individualized kinds of . educational 
experiences'^ to meet the needs of each pupil . . 

(4) Opportunities for teaching staff members and 
pupils to make recommendations concerning the"^ 
operation of the scfjools. 

* 

' . (5) Comprehensive guidance' facilities and services 

for each pupil , ' . . - , 

'-M&y An environment in which any competition among, 
' -jpupils is ^Dositive. ' ' . " 

' . (7) Resources for education, used with maximum 

efficiency. " .* ' " • 

... (8) Teaching staff members of high quality.' 

(9) Diverse forms of constructive cooperation with • 
parents and community groups." . • . / 

4. Goal" Statements and Basic Skills i n Other States - , ' 

While the gtfal statements of the various states, vary widely in 
fgrmat and purpose, they v-epresent a- rich resource in deter- 
mining what has been attempted in Identifying important areas- 
for education. 

\, a. Basic Skills - ' . ; * ' . 

By 1973-, 42 states had adopted official gpals state- 
ments which were collected and reproduced by the 
Cooperative Accountability Project. Of these, 22. 
included sections .interpretable as statements of ; 
"basic skills." Table 1 presents the number of times 
certain skills were mentioned under that category or 
in direct .asspciatidn with reading and ma..thematics. 
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TABhE. 1 , 



NUMBER OF STATES CLASSIFYING CERTAIN' >^ ^ 
' . ITEflS- AS BASIC SKRLS • ^ ' „ 

r> _ . • • 

Reading - . . ^ ' » '^22 . * ^ 

Mathematics ^ - , 22 

Writing 17 - - 

Speaking \ , 15 . _ ^ 

Sciences (natural, ' ' . 

behavioral, social). - ".IS-^- / " ' ' . 

Listening J 2 

Problem Sol vin'g ? 

Art. . ^ : , . ; 6 / . ' ^ 

Literature' - • , • 

Drame . " . ' * - . 2 

\A\xs\c ' ' ' \ ' \ - 2 

Humanities - ' ^ • . 2 r 

Viewing ] ^ . ' '2 - . 

English V ^ 

Toreign Language ; 1 . 

•Spelling ' / ' 1 . ' 

Vocational -t-echnical ^ ... 1 . / 

It is clear froin listing that reading and mathe- 
matics are still considered to be primary basic sl^ills 
in the school s "of the United States. There is leas . 
concuf*rence*on what the third, basic skill should be, 
but writing is the leading candidate. The three 
."R's^;^ remain the skills of fundaimental concern to-the^ 
. ■• - s'^chodl s . 

b. Cit/i zensh ip - ' ^ 

■ " ~ '. • ■ ■' ^' ^' - ' ^ ■-■ 

. Most state goal statements make some reference to the 
^area-of citizenship and a few set aside a section 
where learning outcomes are specified. The following 
example from Massachusetts is included to illustrate 
the nature of such statements: • 

'"Education should provide each learner with_a knowledge arid understand- 
ing.of how our society functions in theory and in practice; education; 
must also foster individual commitment to exercise the rights a/id : - 
responsibilities of citizenship and to protect "the rights of others. 

"Citizenship in a democratic society is meaningful* When- there is.effectivc 
• participation by individuals in its political, economic^ and sociaTj^. 



'insti'tutions. Effectiveness Is enhanced through knowledge of thesfe 
tnsti'tutionsi by acceptance of responsibility for living within and 
improving them, by ftimlliarity with the methods of effecting changer 
and respect for the civic attitydes and behavior of others./ 



c. , Social^ Participant 



/ 



The goals statements of several states include 
some reference to personal, and interactive social 
'* skills and understandings as -a category. The goal 

* statement for Kansas is representative: 

' ' . - *. . . « 

"Social Relations - ' , a 

1. an understanding of cultures different from the learner-s such 

as food, /shelter, clothing, occupations, and unique social relations 

2. an understanding of society's influence on the 'learner's way of 
:thinking and way of life; [ 

3. ' an understanding of how the learner may affect the progress, condi- 

tions/ and forces operating in the world around him; 

4. an awareness of the* interdependence and interrelationship among 
peoples, regions, aifed nations: . 
an awareness;of the contributions of many different peoples- to the 
"learner's way of life; \ * 

6- acknowledge of the meansXof communication between individuals, 
co.r^nunities , states^ and hations^ * . 

7. an ability to compare and contrast rural and urgan, farm^ and city , 
and affluent and low income ways of life; ^ .1 

8. ^ an awareness of how and why social groups develop and change. such^ 

ae family, school , and community; \\ ' s. 

9. an awareness and understanding pf the various^ ethnic and, socior • 
economic life styles common to our total culture.^'' 

* " d. Parent - ^ : - ■ • \. , ' 

- • - ' • .* /.--\ ^' •'■ ■ - 

. Few 'states make direct reference to teaching skills 

"of parenthood, although this learning Is subsumed ^ 

under many other headings. The 'goal statenient of 

. Delaware is typical: • /; . 

i "^^^ , ." ... */ • 

"Education -in Delaware will provide the- oppertunity for each^ leaVnef, t 
the extent of hfs ^Indi vidua! ability, to develop an appreciation., of -.the 
.'family as a basic unit of society.. * ' , • / " / 

■ , V ■ ' • - " . ^ ' -.. • V ' ' ht - ' 

- To learn about and develop skills related, to home and family 

responsibilities. . ■/ 

r. To understand his gple and the role of each family member. ^ 
: -:To recognize and ^understand famiTy'type S'Ocial • ^ are 
. evolving in today's culture." * . • „ . / . > 

. ^ . < 12 X ■* 



The following statements summarize our conclusions to this point: 

1. Many employers, because . of recent, coio t rul ings that al l - 
job requirements must be job related, hesitate to specify 
Viy minimum basic skills which can be related to/the 
schooling process. - ' 

2. The Civil Serv^" iias developed sophisticated ^ 
analyses of tf J9 lis and abilities needed a^ 

tf minimum entry . i -^^^ ^> for each Civil Service job 

' ' category, but orwy tiiose criteria for skilled and profesbjonal 

' : level jobs are made public. Criteria for entry level jobs 

in the trades ahd labor area are pot available to the public. 

'O ■ ■ ■ 

■' . ■ - " ^ ■ 

3. A study of .employment practices and procedures, and a review 
of state educational goal statements. '^':luding New Jersey's 

* *\Outcome"i and ^'Process" gocils, in .hat thosex who do 

address themselves to. the. qaastion ..nch skills can be . 
considered minimaT for functioning in society most fr:equently 
mention the three "R's" - - reading, writing and arithmetic - 
with [D^articuTar emphasis on reading .and arithmetic. 

The second major issue with which we concerned ourselves was the 
^ question of the assessment of minimum basic skills. / 

• Assuming that minimum basic skills for attaining a job and for carrying 
out var"^ous other social roles fiave been identified, and further assuming 
that those skills are or can be taught in the school system, how are minimum 
> student competencies in those areas to be assessed, within the context ^f, 
' prese.nt slilte regulations,' laws and Administrative Code objectives? 

One^ answer is^ applied performance testing, or competency tests,* 
v)hich are^ simple measures of performance in an* actual or s,imulated situation. , 

Competency tests can be used to measure a wide spectrum of behavior. 
They can be appl ied to specifi c jobs in specific settings, to basic edu- 
.cational skills like mathematical computation, or to more general capabilities 

The United States government, as well as business and industry, uses 
performance tests to determine qualifications for job applicants. For 
instance, the Goverrwnent Printing Office utilizes performance measures for „ 
various printing tasks as the basis fpr selecting new employees, and the 
Gederal Aviation Administration uses proficiency tosts to evaluate the 
success of training programs. , - , * • 



*The following material has been adapted from Competency Tests and Graduation 
R equirements , ^publ i shed in 1975 by the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, (NASSP), Reston,^Va 22091. 
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In secondary schools, driver training is the most obvious type of 
performance test, . Writing an essay or solviffg an equation, hqw^^ 
al so performance" test^^ may be measured by "paper and pencil, 

tests as well as by .other means. . 

Use' of performance tests will 1 ikely accelerate since recent court - 
decisions have required employment' tests to be directly related to the 
actual job (skill ) • 

The critical, element of a performanr est i_s- .its__authenticity- 

Performance tests may be simulated, of cour but the simulation should 
mirror the real world. Certainly they s'-^' 'd involve the application of 
both skills and knowledge. 

The ffective use of competency-based, education depends upon a clear 
understanding of objectives, and a precise statement of the behaviors that 
demonstrate the required competency levels, o 

Since competency- based education emphasizes the achievement of speci- 
fied objectives, and not the ranking of learners, schools may provide, a 
variety of instructional routes for students. One major thrust of com- 
petency-based education, therefore, is to provide alternative settings 
for learning, often outside of the school, 

> . ' • ■ . ' , 

Competency or proficiency tests are criterion-referenced measures. 
Such are not designed to determine an individual's relative standing in 
.,some norm group. Rather, they tell what an individual 'can or cannot do 
with certain specific requirements, 

Most standardized achievement tests are sOrvey tests -designed for 
interpreting pupil standing in his/her peer group. It. is, however^ possibl 
to use them as performance measures. Cutoff scores or criterion levels , 
can be set by a school district in defining the corripetGncies it considers 
impo- tf?,nt. Teachers can then be asked to evaluate the individual . items - 
on the test for content validity and for level of difficulty, 

^Most measurement personnel, however, would probably recommend a 
specially tailore'd, criterion-referenced test to determine minimum basic 
skills -competency levels . 

Expectipn high school students to demonstrate proficiency in import- 
ant are&s of t^. curriculum is consistent with sound educational practices.- 
The issues raised about competency testing focus on other matters, like 
the definition and determination, of the proficiency levels to be required. 
Some of the considerations in the design and use of such tests follow: 



■J 
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^ 1 . Goals - . 

'** M^r-'*^-- 

"To esUbVi^^^^^ levels, the goals must be 

clear, precise, and understandable. Without such aclear 

statement,^ the usefulness of competency tests is questionable, 

I' ' ■ . , • " 

2. Test Uses - - « > 

How the test will be used will h,elp determine its design.^ Will 
it be applied as an indicator of general knowledge or as, a 
demonstration of specific mininiums? Will the tests be i inked 
to gradu^ i? Or, will passing the test result' in a certifi- 
cate, r ^tional credential , or an endorsement on the tradi-^ 
tiop dip^ Competency tests'should serve not only as an , 

oppoi t r students to identify deficiencies and-to 

demonstraic important skill s .but, more importantly, to provide 
an impetus for revising program sequence and content to help 
students reach desired levels, of competency. . 

3. " Proficiency " - / 

Directly connected $o the question of test purpose and use is 
the problem of defining "proficiency';" Will the school test 
proficiency skills and knowledge learned in school, or test the 
application of learning to tasks required' outside jf school? - ' 
Or will the school test both areas? ^ - 

The minimum acceptable level of proficiency or achievement must be 
established.. Will that minimum be pegged at a' certain gradn level equi- 
valent on a standardized test? If so, what grade level will be acceptable? 
Or will the minimum level be a certain percentage accuracy on a .test of 
skills or behaviors to be learned?. Or will results be reported on a 
"pass-fail" basis? ^Or will they be defined at speci fied J evels. of com- 
petency above base line requirements? 

4. Experience - ^ ' . • ^ ■ 

Criterion levels' are generally based on experience, and they 
' change as society changes. Thus, tests must be reexamined and 

altered as information is gathered. ^ 

5 . > Norms vs. Standards of Competency - , ^ . 

School systems must-not confuse norms, i.e., how a student ranks 
in relation to others in knowledge, with standards of competency, 
i.e., what a student actually knows how t*". do. A test designed . 
for brie purpose does not necessarily satisfy another purpose. . 
In addition^ schools must make certain that proficiency tests 
measure behavior that reflects the learning opportunities of • .J 
the students. 

■ 15- ... . 
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Approaches to Developing -Proficiency Tests - 

One practice is for individual schools or school systems to develop— 
instructional objectives and then write test items which meet these 
objectives.. Test items-can reflect noncognitive as well as cogni- 
tive outcomes . ^ 

A second practice is to tap existing pools of test items. Test 
items appropriate to examine various competencies are b'eing developed 
by a number of organizations including the Educational Test ing 

Servtcev Westinghoase the ' 

Study of Evaluation, and the Clearinghouse for Applied. Performance 
Testing. ^ - • ' - 

oach may be used successfully. The n'mportant issue 'is 
i ti\L [oiivcQ of the test items, but their appropriateness to the 
performance being measured. 

The specific issue of how. statewide testing should be accomplished 
'was first addressed by attempting to gather information on how other 
states and municipalities are assessing minimum basic skills. 

The following is a summary of such activity.* 

1 . Arizona - . ^ ' . 

Requires veri fied . competencies for graduation for the class. of 
1976. To receive a diploma in Ari^r-na students must derijpnstrate 
N ninth grade reading level. Curre^itly, Arizona is the only 
state with such a graduation requir^^rrient. 

2. Cal ifdrnia - ■ > „■ ] 

The California Legislature in 196? cted minimum requirements 
in reading and mathematics, thus be^ .i^ng the first state to 
establish a specif ic l^vel. of achic ament for the high school 
diploma. The requirement,' however, was repealed because of 
loopholes in the law. Many objected to all school districts 
in-the state having to meet a single standard. Subsequently, 
a law was passed specifically forbidding state authorities from 
adopting statewide minimum standards for high school graduation. 
Currently, the staters Superintendent of Public Instruction is 
asking tfie legislature to require that every student achieve^ 
a certain level of competency as well as a skill marketable to 
an employer 



*CO:m^^ from Competency Tests and Graduation Requirements, cited earlier. 
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3. Oregon; ^ : ' ■ 

' In "1973, the Board of Education established six goals for"" the 
public schools. . ' '.ised on them, 20 areas of personal, social 
and career development were identified as necessary for sur- 
vival in contemporary life. Competency must be demonstrated 
in each area, but the level of competency is determined by 
. each local district. Starting in 1978, these areas of com- 
petency vMill becf.me part of the requirements for a high school 
diploma. The areas of minimum survival-level competencies are: 

a. Personal Development - 

To survive and grow as an individual, it is 
necessary to develop basic skills (reading, writing 
listening, speaking and analyzing);' understanding 
scientific and technological processes ^understand- 
ing the principles involved in maintaining a - 
healthy mind and body; ?ind the skills to remain 
a lifelong learner. " . ^ ' 

b . Social Responsibility - 

citizenship requires the ability to cope 
responsibly with local and state government as 
v*?ell as national" government; in personals inter- 
actions with the environment; on the streets and 
highways; and as a consumer of goods and services, 

c. Career Pevelx)pment - 

To survive and advance ^in any career area, students 
are asked to develop entry level skills^for their 
chosen career fields; good work habits and atti,- 
tude?; the-ability to maintain good interpersonal 
relationships;, and the ability -to make appropriate 
care6r,„decisions. 

d . Local Assessment, - 

Locaf school boa^ds^ may establish -^he performance 
indicators they are willing to' accept as evidence 
that the studen: has indeed develC3^ the required 
• • competencies, tot all competencies need to be 

developed in the school situation, but school - 
personnel, are exijected to evaluate competencies 
learned b'oth in and. out of school as the student ; 
V/orks toward the high school diplor..'^.. 
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4. Virginia - 

The Virginia Standards of Qui! ity Act, ^effective July 1, 1976, 
requires minimum statewide educational objectives and a uni- 
form statewide testing program in basic skills withintwo - 
years. The requirements include functional literacy, compu- 
tational skills, .a basic knowledge of U-S.' history and culture, 
and either the ability to enter a post-secondary school or the 
attainment of a job skill sufficient to make employment possible. 

5 . Florida - , ' . - 

The State Commissioner of Education has proposed a- special 
• diploma that would certify a minimum competency in certain 
basic skills. Students could earn- a "regular" diploma .without 
passing the competency test, but they would receive special 
recognition for passing it. 

6. ,New York - 

The Mew York State Basic Competency 'Tests, which are \adminictered 
as early as the riinth gradevtfieasure achievement in five areas: 
reading, mathematics, civics and citizenship, practicEll sciences 
, and health, and writing skills. The reading and math ^ests will 
become requirements for a diploma starti^^^^^^^ class of 

1979. The other tests will le administered on an experimental 
basis beginning in October, 1976. New editions of the tests 
will be available in January and June each year. 
. 

7. Louisiana 

The Sta^te Board of EducatiVn has considered a' proposal by a 
board member calling for statewide minimum competency rtequ ire- ; 
ments in reading and math, with proficiency levels set atljOth 
grVde level .as graduation re'qiJiTementsT~The iState-^DepB^^ 
of feducatiori studying the proposal./ 

8. • Maryland 

The State Boards of tducatibn is currently considering various 
forms of proficiency and graduation requirements. 

9. Denver, Colo . - . 

For 15 years, Denver has required that graduates demonstrate 
proficiency in four areas: language, reading, spelling and 
arithmetic. There are also course credits requi rements. The 
' proficiency tests are d nit i ally administered in the first 
semester of nipth grade. For students v/ho fail, remedial 
classes are established and students retested.- By senior 
year, only one and one-half percent of the class does not 
reach the desired level of competency on one or moire .of the 



tests. Certificates of attendance, are presented to studer.ts 
' " who have not passed the competencies or the required number of 

credits but who have maintained adequate attendance. 

• 10. Omaha, Neb . - . 

For a Wests ide. Community Schools diploma, proficiencies must 
be demonstrated in reading, writing, oral communication, mathe-'-' 
matics, consumerism, the democratic process, and pirobl em-sol ving. ■ 
Jests are- administered at various times during the first three 
years of high school , and opportunities for remedial training, 
are available before retesting. \ . ^ 

11. Gary; Ind . - 

Starting with the class of 1977, students will bu lUM^.^'c^d z: 
pass a reading proficiency test for graduation. Tests in writing,,., 
spelling and mathematics are under development. 

12. The Nebo School District, Spanish Fork, Utah - - >V ' 

has instruments to verify competencies 1n career education, 
-. music, typing," physical science, geography, mathematics, home 
economics, English, and art. 

13. The Salt Lake City School Board - 

has voted to e^stablish competency-based instruction and. to . 
initiate graduation requirement assessment testing'; Tests in 
English and mathematics are under development. . 

14. The Los Angeles Board of Education - " : 

passed a resolution 1n January, 1976 that all candidates for a 
'High school diploma demonstrate proficiency on a reading. test 
sufficient to affirm ^that the student graduates read ^and com- 
prehend at a level necessary , to survive in society'^ 

15. The Anchorage Borough School District - 

.adopted in 1975 two proficiency requirements for graduatio.n: . 
. " . basic English and math skills. Students who do not pass the 
exams in the tenth grade are required to enroll in and pass 
special remedial courses in these areas. 

16.. Parkrose .School District, Portland, Oregon - 

has developed^ 'several instruments to verify graduation requirements 
• competencies in mathematics and writing. . ' 

r ^" ■ -19 ■ , . ' . ' / ■ 
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17. Duval County, Florida - 

has developed a functional 1 iteracy test, to verify the basic 

■ • skills required for graduation. 

. , ■ .. 

18. Greensville County, Virginia - ' 

has adopted a program of mini niumrstandards from" el em^^^ 

through high school. : 

19. " Rhiflips Academy V Andcver, Mass . - : 

requires students to demon^lrate cainputtM*-. .cb in reading and , 
v/riting'to qualify for graduation. ^ 

'20 . The Craig tity School District, Craig, Alaska - 

has adopted a spectrum of performance objectives. As a student 

masters a speriTic set of objectives, credit is given tov/ard 

, graduation. Mastery is determined by performance tests along./ 

with other measures. - , ■ " 

21. TheSt. Paul Open School , St. Paul, Minn . - 

■ verifies experiences and cpmpetencies in each of six general 

categories to fulfill graduation requirements. 

The 'issue of the use of competency tests as graduation requirements 
raises both administrative and^philosophical* questibns: 

1. ''The administrative question invoTves-^the grade -level at which 

tpsts should' be adniinistered. Competency testing_should be 
administered early enough . in the pupils school tareer^so-that 
effective remedial training can be undertaken by those who 
initially fail to meet minimum'requirements.° 

2. The philosophical question concerns the students who do not 
qualify for* a competency-based diploma. To recognii:e students 
who have spent four years in high school but who still Tack \ 

, certain competencies, various suggestions have been ma^e", in- 
cluding:, , . 

a. .. Special diplomas . 

b. Certificates of attendance ' 

c. Diplomas with endorsements and/or non-endorsements of 
I . competencies met y ' 

*Also. ta^sin from the-NASSP publication, Competency Tests and Graduation 
ReqMireiTBnts ^ cited earlier. * 
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3. Positive Aspects of Competency Testing for Graduation - 

> a: It demands that educators and the public squarely 

face the question of what a high school education is 
and should be; 

: h\ Carefully organized teaching arid carefully designs 

sequential learning will prcD r-ly resul t , 
• c. Slow learners and underachieve. .111 likel:, roceive 
direct aild inmediate attention; 
d. Courses. of study will likely be revised to correct 
identified deflciencifes; ^ * . - 

. e. Subjects leading to She development of competencies 
will receive additii3iBl emphasis; 
f. Altenratives and options not. requiring attention on 
class will likely be broadened; • 
. -g.^ The~csenior year may gain more holding power^because 'of 
.-a new focus on requirements and options;' 
h. The, community will knoy/ the minimum performance required 
in specific subjegt areas for the diploma. 

v4 . Possible Negative Aspects on Competency Testing for Gradua tion 

- a. Confusion. over the meaning of, a high school .dfplQm^3 
• will continue if each district identifies its own " . 
- - level of competencies and performance indicators; 

b. The emphasis on pragmatic and practical competencies 
'\ result in erosion of liberal education; 

c. The emphasis on measurable outcomes could >-esult in 

- * less attention being paid to areas where results are * 

\ ^mor.e difficult to' measure; > " ^ . 

d. The record-keeping system-could become, burdensome to ' 
both teachers and administrators; ,~ " - - 

e. - The conflict between >"humaneness" .and '^accountability'' 

may be intensified as criteria are established and 
" clarified; * *^ 

f . Community disagreement may arise over the nature and 
difficulty of competencies;. • 

. g. Dropouts could increase depending upon the level of 

minimum competencies; ■ - " 

" h. Expectations for improvements ^in sttident achievement 
could exceed actua.l '^performance. 

5. NASSP Recommendations on Competency and Graduation r 

The National Association of Secondary School .Principals makes ■ 
X the following recommendations concernii.g high*. school graduates:* 

^^\a. That graduates be competent in the basic stalls at a . 
\^ level Siiiifficient to learn specif icati one or to 
^ijrsue the requtrements to sariter postsecondary edu- 
cation.^ ' ■ , . . 
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b. That graduates possess the skills to acquire the 
information necessary to be a^ citizen and a worker.. 

c. That the graduate . ujld be sufficiently knowledgeable^ 
about the democrati Processes, and experienced in ' ■ 
group discussion s be a/i informed vo.te»^. cap- 

. e of functioning in the locaV community. 

d. T.idt requirements for;, a diploma should therefore "in- 
clude these verified attributes: . 

. (1) an ability to read, write, and* compute ..With, a 
specified proficiency 

(2) an acquaintenship with the American experience, 
to include an understanding of the process and 
structure of democratic governance ^ i 

(3) the successful completion of a series of courses . 
■ ' ^ .and/or planned experiences,, some of v/hich involve 

. , a group settingi' \ 

Finally, the state of New Jersey has for some time now assessed- 
educational goals through the use of the New Jersey Educational /jissessment 
Program (NJEAP). One possibility that was considered by our. group was 
the use of ' the NJEAP as attest of minimum basic skills. 

Vie arrived at the follov^ng conclusions: * 

1,- . Background and Development of the HJEAP - 

The New.vjersey Educational, A^ssessment :Program was. undertaken 
^, by the New 'Jersey State Department ^ Education' to .provide, infor- 
' motion to education decision makers on the state and\local levels 
' concerning 'f^^^^ ^ " 

■ " ' • ' " .. ■ " . ' ' ' . 

Long-range. Goals - : . ^. 

The long-range goals -of the EAP. are to assesg the atatus of * 
/ New Jersey 's^edgcational system relative to the statewide 
/ " /-goals previously herein listed. The EAP endeavors to provide 
information useful in planning and 'eval uating educational 
^ • .programs designedv to meet these goal s. ^ 

Program' Jin'tention - ^ — — 

- ■ ,. . ■■ - \ . , ■• 

The in tenti-of . the program is to assist in thfe identification 
of local school districts which have conducted programs which , 
•are especia^lly successful' and. those which are in particular *, 
need .of assistancev/ In addition to providing local school 
districts with ihfonnatian relevant in the aseessment of student 
■/',:[ ' progress, the ^EAP provides information to local districts that \ 

• ' ■ ' r 2.2 ■ .; 
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will be hel^sj ,in making decisions about the allocation of 
resources and tne design, implementation and ea^aluation of 
educational, programs. The program began in the fall of 1972 
with the' testing of fourth and twelfth grade students for 
achievement in the basic skills of-reading aind mathematics. 



2.. Adequacy of MJEAP as a Minimum Basic Skills Measure - ' 

NJEAP vvas nol: designed' as a measure of Minimum Basic Skills 
competency. Teachers were originally asked to' "rate topics on 
the basis of Wat is' actually taught; rather than' on the basis 



of which topic they thd'ught should be taught.'* In other^ 
words, the 'tests -are geared to|measure those "...skills identi-.^ - 
fied by teachers as having been taught by the time students 
enter grade four, grade seven, grade ten or grade twelve," and 
not those skills which students are expected, at- a minimurn, to. _ 
acquire by these grades, ' 

Test Results \ ' . ^ .. . \-' ^ 

— — * V.^. ■ . . , . . 

Tables ,2 and 3 (pp. 23-24) represent. analyses of performance 
on the 1975-76 MJEAP. Table 2 shows performance on individual 
test items by 4th and 12th graders in DFG "A" ,5 .the lowest 
socioeconomic background. status. This table indicates the ; 
number of test itemSo gotten right by different percentages of 
students in this group/ hi shown, there are 28. items, or .30 . 
percent of the test, on whi ch fewer than 65 percent .of the - 
students/got correct answers^ - , » 

On fourth 'grade/mathetnatics, fewer, thah 65 percent of the. i - 

students get correct answer^ on' 38 items, or 53 percent of the 
-test. ■' . ■, '^r ■ , 



If the.tests were measures of minimum basic cotripetenty , one - 
would expect the majority of items, to be answered Correctly . 
by ao or 90 percent rather than .65 percent, and for virtually,;, 
all. of the items-rto be gotten right by 65 percent rather than 
only a little more than .half . i> "v^^vi;./ 

Performance by 4th and 10th grade students in the DFG's A,' 
'E andv^J, the lowest, middle and hi'ghest SES groups, appear in 
T^ble^i and reinforce and. confirm the results . in Table 2. . 



^DFR -District iacljr Grouping is based on /ariableS-tdntributi.og. to. a" 
'. di stri ct ' s ' socioeconomic status (see page, 65 for more detai 1 s on DFG) , 
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I'jJEA? - ITEM PEEPORMANCE Ml^ZlS 
. ... ■ (1975-761 m M ', ' 



I 



4th Grade 



ReaXing 
■ . Number of\teins 



, Matheiaa tics ' 
Number of Itens 



Reading 
Number of Iteflis 



■ Mathematics . ■ 
Number of Itatis. 




, 67 (70%) 
• 28 (30%) ■ 



34 (47%) 
38; (53%) 



45^6%) 

3S (m 



47 (53%)' 
42 (471)' 



* Very tricky .or very clifficult items missed in: most OFG, groups (e.g» , fo): -DFG J, passing per cent, 
on these items were 72; ,54, 59, 62,). . '■ • ■ ' , \ ; ' ■ ' ' 

** None' of these interns we passed hy 65% or more of„the*DF6' J Students. ; . • , ' , , : ', 

**■* ?aS53f Ijy .}.3iof ,,the DFG J , / \ , ■ . •, - 

' f/flhf v,.f c;4.' snfii 71% .:ce«.nnr:;"i,wlvf; DFG 



No::-i? STUDENT PSFiPOMKCE MALYSIS 
. (1975-7^;'Dfi'G i E, J*'), - ■ 



. Correct (or lowef j \. i. of Students , iof Stutjents . 5 of Students of ' Students 



10th Grade 

READING \ \ mmmcs 





■. A,':- 


E 


J- 

' Ml 




1 MM '1 


J- 


,A 


E 


J 

. mm 


'A 


■E, 

Ml' 


J 


V . ' •'' .80 ' 




22.'' 


12 


83 ' 


52' , 


34' 


72 


■45 




■ 84' 


60.,' 


Ah 


, : ' 70 


'39 


10 






27 ^ 




■:' 56|'' 


26 


13 ; 


';'70:: 


.41 




■ \ \. ' 60 


. 24' 




2 


■ 46';^ 


14 


8' 




13 




■ 54 


v; 25, 




'. ■ . ■ ■« 

( 


■ '13 


r 


\ " 
J. 


30 


7 


3' 


2V 


.6 


',3 ■ 


■ 34 


.13 


. 

P 


" * . V ' 

■ . ■ • , , , , - 
' , • Above 80% • 




78 






48 ■ 


66 


.. 23'.,, 


55 


■.74 


16 


40 


69 


' I.. . . . 

' ' t ■ 

Aiove.70% 




' n 


95 


'■37 


73 ■ 


.85. ' 


44 , 


74 


87 


,r30 


59 


. 76 


./ ^ ,. ' 'Above 60% •• 


76 


96 


'98 ' 




r 

86 


92 ' ■ 


. 6/. 




/ 94 


/ 46;:' 


, 75 


&6 . 


, ■ ... ' ' ,• ■ ■■ ' ■ . " ■ 
Above' 50%' y ' 


' : 87 : 


98 


59 , 


",70- ■ 


,^ 3 ■ 


' 9.7 ■. 


■ ' 76^: 


.94 




66 


«7 


93 



y . *„DFG A: N > 21,700 
•' ' ' " DFG E;. N =. 7,, 400 

: ' ' , '' ». 

DFG. Ji N = 9,200 , 
5:^.whc■■a State?, N » 100;GOO 



DFC/'A: N =15,500 
,/ DFG E; N = 9,000 
' DFG J: N = 9,000 . 
'■' '\ ■ ' 'i^ole Stat^; N.= 107,000 ■ 



' If the NJEAP measures Minimum Basic Competency , then<j(7e are: 
confronted by large numbers of students who lack these mi nlrnu^ 
competencies. ■ However,' it is equally likely that something 
other than minimums are being measured by the test. 

Possible Use of NJEAP to Determine Districts Achieving ttie 
Minimum Basic Skills (MBS) Mandate 

A study of the relationship of the abilities tested by the 
NJEAP as compared With minimum basic skills competency shows, 
therefore, that the two are not the same: Nevertheless , 
NJEAP scores can serve as a- very rocigh proxy of the degree 
to which districts are achieving the MBS mandate . Districts 
with relatively high EAP scores can be expected to contain ^ 
relatively few students with severe MBS problems, while other 
districts, with rielatively low EAP scores, can be expected to 
have, a comparatively large number of MBS deficient pupils. 

Which are these districts? Preliminary findings indicate 
that the lower socioeconomic class or DFG districts can be 
expected to suffer from the most severe MBS -^underachievement 
problems. , \ 

This relationship is indicated in table 4r page 26. It lists 
the average 1975-76 EAP test results (for grades 4i '7, 10 and 
12) for the State as a whole-as well as for the idfferent ^ 
DFGgroups. This table shows that both the EAP reading and 
mathematics "scores iTicrea'^se as one goes from the lower to the 
higher DFG groups. 



summary, we have noted that.: 

. Criterion-referenced applied; performance testing has been 
successful ly Vsed. by business, government and educators to 
•determine, whether or not specified objefctiyes of performance 
have been met. 

Several states and municipal i ties have adopted minimum basic 
skill standards and competency assessment procedures, although'^ 
only one state';- Arizona - makes passing such a test a graduati 
requirement at this time. ' ' 

The^ NJEAP was not designed for use as. a minimum basic' skills 
test. Nonetheless, some test items do measure minimum basic, 
skills, and could form the basis for preliminary^lBS te^sting 
in advance of the dgsign of specialized instruments^ for that' 
purpose. The test results could also serve as a rough proxy ^ 
of the degree to v/hich districts are now achieving the MBS 
competency mandate. . ' 
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S2.7 


83.0 






4.8 


1.5 


3..4' 


2.1 


.2.7 






^a.: SI. 9 


52.5 


54.1 


.54.7 


55.6 


56.1 




■4.4 


7.3 


3J 


L8. 


, 3.3 


:,.8 



60.9 .66.1 . 


: 66,7 


i8.9' 


69.7 


70.2 


71.6 


7:9 . 5,8 


' tl 


3.7 


3.6 


3.5 




49.6' 54.0 


54.2. 


55.7 


5c J 


57.5 


CI: 7 


6.i • 6.1 


5. .2 


7.2 


3.9 


4.7 


5.0 



55.i 


59.2 


58* 1 


6L7 


6^ . 0 ■ 


63.1 


5,3^ 


3.5 


4.5 


2.4- 


2.4 


L4 


■56.8 




59.8 ., 


63.8 


64.4 


65.4 


6.5- 


„ 7.9 - 


• 6.3, 


2.6 


' ■ 3,.l 


2.5 

1" 


5.8.0 


60.6 


60.1 


62.6 


.62.8 


64.3 


4;7 




4.0 • 


■ 2,1' 


2. -3 


L3 


61.6 


64.3- 


63.7 


57.1 


. 67.8 


,69.5 



5.8 



4.0 ,4.9 ■ 2.1 



3,5 



■2.0 



53.4 
2.3 

66.0 

• 3,2 



•64.0, 
2.0 
69.0 
'2.9 



84,2 
1.9 
'56.6 
■ 1.9 



72.8 
3.0 
59.7 

: 3.1 



,64,8 
2.0 

67.5 
3.5 



63.3 
L,8 

*70.9 
2.7 



, State READING Average' 
i State SD READ 
Instate tlATH Average • 
' State SD m 



4 

54.. 4 
4,7 



7 



10 



.69.8 
6.2 
57.0 
■ 5.9 



•61.0 
5.0 
64.2; 

6. ,2 



£D Standard Deviation 



85,1 
2-. 5 

57.3 
2.8 



,77.5 
2.6 

61,5 
2.9 



66,1 
1.5 
69.1 

2.5 



66:5 
'1.3 
72.7 
1.8 



12 
TO 

4J'. 
67.8 

5.6 



85.3, 
1.9 

58,9 
2.0 



76.2 
2,0 

63.6 
2.4 



63.2 
2.4 

V 3 
3.7 



66,5 
8.2' 

73. ,8 
5". 3 



f 02' all M? .anaJlYiasI (TAblss 2; I k^ i) 'rfefre proviM by the J?gw Jersey Dopartmsnt 



of. 



ERIC 



im l^7\id.inoi in' 'the aost rsciari:,?IJMP annual report.. 



3,0 



